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No Narrow Loyalty 


HRIST as Agape [Christian love] demanding an inclusive and 
concerned community under God, is the only standard for the 
Christian conscience. All matters of faith and all doctrines of life 
and work which are contrary to, or less than, this fully inclusive 
community of the common concern under God as the only claimant 
for our full allegiance are therefore to be judged wrong by Christ 
as the divine content of conscience. Particularly he reveals as evil 
our narrow allegiances which are camouflaged as loyalties to concrete 
causes, but which actually contain destructive over-againstness 
within that loyalty. If Methodism or Calvinism, or any other ism, 
however lofty, is our most concretely constraining loyalty, our con- 
science fails of the Christian criterion as constraining motivation. 
Only the heart made truly whole by Christ’s love can give man a 
mind which is not flesh, experiencing fear and death, but which is 
life, experiencing life and peace.—NELS F. S. FERRE, in speaking 
to the Pan-Presbyterian Education Conference, Montreat, N. C. See 
also page 5. 
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Elder’ Gives Evaluation of Orlando Assembly 





Generally, It Was Forward 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

THE ORLANDO General Assembly 
a notable one for a variety of reasons. 
It was marked by a spirit of harmony 
that rose above even major disagreements 
and a vital awareness of the magnitude 
and challenge of the church’s task in this 
ominous period. A fine spirit prevailed. 


was 


Commissioners seemed glued to _ their 
seats and anxious to miss nothing. Al- 
though there was a sense of the gravity 


of the world situation, this was tempered 
by a spirit of hope and confidence in the 
onward march of Kingdom, in the 
manifest awakening of the church. There 
was great stress on tith- 
ing and on the reso- 
lutely new 
areas, in the industrial 
Negro work. 


God's 


evangelism, on 
moving 
opportunities in 


urgency of 
into rural 
centers and in 
This was a progressive General Assem- 
bly too as evidenced by the overwhelming 
refusal to accept the view that the church 
must be and 
issues and also by the forward step taken 
towards fuller integration of Negro 
Presbyteries. 

Finally, it 


silent on social economic 


our 
out- 


Pickens 


given rec- 


was gratifying to 
standing laymen like Francis 
Miller and Clarence Johnston 
ognition and to hear them speak with vi- 
sion and courage. 

IT 18 ONLY NATURAL that there should 
be weak points and it is desirable to face 
them honestly. More than 60 per cent of 
the precious time that sped by so quickly 
Was spent on matters of routine machin- 
ery, of ecclesiastical policy and procedure 
and in statistical 
jarely 40 per cent of the time was spent 
in inspirational and promotional addresses 
and in 
There was a conspicuous absence of the 
‘clinical approach” how the 
to heal, to bind up the wounds of 
spirit, to help and to counsel 
The prepared 
mate and artistry, 
that spiritual 
were lacking in 


see 


analysis of results. 


devotions. 
‘ church is 
the 
individuals. 
devotionals, with 
skill 


consum- 
too 
and 


were almost 
fervor 


the 


perfect so 
spontaneity reading 
of them. 

Far too many 


had studied the 


We Teach 


“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 


of the lay commissioners 


Blue Book only super- 





shall see God.” 


God then may be seen In order to see 


Him however, we must remove from our 


lives the fog of evil ways, the dark glasses 


of evil thought, the blindness of selfish 
conduct We must be pure. If we are 
pure, we can then perceive God and God 
becomes crystal clear. No one can see 


God for you. 


SCHREINER 
PRESBYTERIAN MILITARY COLLEGE 


Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 


ficially and were manifestly bewildered by 
the multitudinous fine points of the law. 
Four out of every five speakers were min- 
Although there is some free dis- 
cussion in the standing committees, it is 
evident that we have not yet learned to 
stimulate intelligent lay discussion and 
initiative on a thoroughly democratic 


isters 


basis 

MANY YOUNG MINISTERS voiced the 
opinion that our church is too much 
dominated from above, that the main 
streams of initiative are from the top 
down. In the field of evangelism, how- 


ever, there are some heartening signs of a 
“grass movement.” On emotional 
topics also our laymen will catch fire, as 
in the spirited debate on the Negro ques- 
tion But in clear thinking out of the 
church’s message and its place in the 
world, there is still much apathy. 

The great challenge of Christian higher 
education was not fully faced at this Gen- 
eral Assembly, 

In spite of these defects, it was a signifi- 
cant and heartening experience to feel 
the pulse of a great and forward-moving 
church, 


roots 


D. MAURICE 
Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


‘‘All We, Like Sheep’’ 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Many peoples are cursing the President 
who should be blaming themselves. Harry 
Truman is a symbol, the average citizen, 
the Babbitt of Sinclair Lewis; personally 
a pretty good fellow. Probably the truth 
would be half-way between what his 
enemies and his friends say about him. 

When we elect a president, we not only 
elect a particular man, but we also, by 


ALLAN. 


proxy, either perpetuate a system of 
bureaucrats or replace it with others. 
About 30% of the people voted for the 
present setup. Between 40% and 50% 


didn’t care enough about their country to 
vote atall. Of the 30%; the farmers voted 


for their own pocket books, labor like- 
wise, those who held government jobs 
thought that they might lose them, and 
those on relief certainly wouldn’t shoot 
Santa Claus. On the other hand, the Re- 
publicans in their anxiety to take over 
promised about the same as the Demis. 
Both parties catered to the greed of the 


individual and not to his sense of what 
was right or wrong in the sight of God. 
America is in danger, more from within 


than without. Bill Cunningham once said, 
“America must find its soul.” 

In all seriousness, I say everyone of us 
should get down on his knees and ask 
God to have mercy on him and take away 
his sins of greed, selfishness and other 
things and make him realize his duty to 
God and country. 

The rottenness of the things that have 


been breught to light by the Kefauver 
and other investigations, gambling, the 


5%ers, sell-outs to the Communists, R. 
F. C., prove that we are rotten to the core 
and need to repent and turn to God ina 
big way or go to hell. Other great na- 
tions have gone down the drain. IT CAN 
HAPPEN HERE. 
THOS. J. BRACKETT. 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Bible Mastery Month 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The Bible Mastery Month Campaign will 
be observed next October for the 22nd 
year. Originating in Seattle Presbytery, 
the response last year was from 44 states, 
4 Canadian provinces, six foreign lands 
and over 24 denominations. Some pastors 
and churches have participated for from 
15 to 20 years. Several denominations 
have officially endorsed and adopted it. 

A revealing experience is to read a Bible 
book through at a sitting and to repeat 
the reading for a month, Texts take on 
new meaning and force in the light of 
the whole. Such teachers as James M. 
Gray, William Evans, G. Campbell Morgan, 
Norman B. Harrison, M. R. Turnbull, 
Richard G. Moulton urged this method. 

From Illinois one wrote, “I have been 
following the campaign for several years 
and have been richly blessed and helped.” 
A California reader said, “It is a grand 
idea, the precious words are beginning to 
sing in my heart.” In the south a lady 
read 5,624 chapters in Hebrews last Octo- 
ber, rising at 3 a. m. to read. 

Philippians, “The Epistle of the Evan- 
gel, a Letter to the Man of Macedonia,” 
is the book for this year with a Com- 
mitment to read the epistle through daily 
during Cctober. “Fellowship in the fur- 
therance of the gospel, (1:5, R. V.) the 
key text. 

Further information, a four page leaflet, 
committal card and book mark may be 
secured by sending an addressed, stamped 
(in the U. S.) envelope to: 

Cc. J. BOPPELL, chairman. 

2666 37th Ave., S. W., Seattle, 6, Wash. 
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CO-EDUCATIONAL 


B. A., B. S., and B. M. degrees offered 
One professor for every ten students 
Biblical studies strongly emphasized 
Distinctive art and music curriculum 
Thorough pre-professional preparation 
Individual Tutorial and Honors Courses 








J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 





MONTREAT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College Preparatory School 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
Located in the “Land of the Sky,” Western North Carolina 
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Joint Presbyterian Education 
Conference Is Called Best Yet 


USA, United, US and Other Higher Education Leaders Combine 


Efforts and Personnel at Opening of Montreat Season 


Whether it was because they were tapping the combined wisdom 


and re- 


sources of three or more Presbyterian bodies, or because of the dynamic leader- 
ship of the higher education secretaries of those churches, or the exceptional 
calibre of the conference speakers, no one could say; but verybody seemed to agree 
that the Pan-Presbyterian conference on education which opened Montreat’s 1951 


season was the best yet. 

Nels F. S. Ferre, of the Vanderbilt 
School of Religion (see cover and pages 
5-7), with an able panel, gave the con- 
ference its chief continuity and dynamic. 
James H. Puxley, of Canada, gave the 
student workers and university pastors 
plenty to chew on. E. Fay Campbell, 
USA Board secretary, and William W. 
Orr, Westminster College, led challeng- 
ing devotional periods each day. John 
O. Gross, head of Methodist higher edu- 
cation, Nashville, opened new fields of 
experience and knowledge to the col- 
presidents. Kenneth J. Foreman 
Bible professors what they 
“expert guidance” on 
their subject. Wm. L. 
Virginia’s commissioner of 


lege 
gave the 
called 
teach 


how to 
Painter, 
welfare, 


guided orphanage men toward good 
solutions of their problems. College 


and university professors took fire with 
the idea of building a fellowship of 
Christian professors and set about doing 
it on a large scale. 
Always one of the 
of the Montreat 
seemed to 


ever done. 


conferences 
this year’s 
much as any had 
This may be because of the 


best 
season, 


offer as 


Assembly’s Reorganization of 194% 
which gave higher education a new 
status which has led to an enlarged 


program. It may also be because Ameri- 
can Presbyterian forces were united in 
this effort. 


Caldwell Named President 


Laurence F. Kinney, Southeastern 
professor of Bible, was the president of 
the Presbyterian Educational Associa- 
tion of the South (PEAS) during the 
past year. He has been succeeded by 
Frank H. Caldwell, president of Louis- 


ville Seminary. Other officers include: 


Ss. J. L. Crouch, Clemson, Ss. C., 
president; 

Hunter B. Blakely, 
secretary-treasurer; 
Section chairmen: 

Colleges, R. B. 
Elkins. 

Seminaries, B. R. Lacy. Jr., Union. 


vice- 


Richmond, Va., 


Purdum, Davis and 





Campus Christian Life, John Clayton, 
University of Missouri. 

University and College Professors, 
Fred W. Neal, Miss. State College. 

Bible Teachers, Leslie Bullock, Flora 
Macdonald College. 

Junior Colleges, 
Peace College. 

Secondary 
A. B. 


Wm. C. Pressly, 


Schools 
McClure, 


and Orphanages, 
3arium Springs, N. C. 


Concern with finances is at the heart 
of all the churech’s educational institu- 
tions. The Advisory Council on Higher 
Education (25 members), meeting at 
the same time, together with the col- 
lege administrators, called for ‘‘a thor- 
ough study of the best means of sup- 
porting our institutions of higher edu- 
cation at the Genera) Assembly level.’’ 
The council voted for limitation of serv- 
ice by its two successive 
terms of three years each. There are 
no alternate members of this council as 
was true in the past. 

A committee is to study the status of 
student workers as to: (a) official rec- 
ognition in the church; (b) educational 
standards and qualification; and (c) 
vocation and tenure. 


members to 


Study Theological Education 


Representatives of other Presbyterian 


and Reformed bodies in the U. S. and 
Canada are to be invited to join in a 


movement looking toward a study of 
theological education in the Presbyte- 
rian and Reformed seminaries of North 
America. The seminary section voted to 
include a trustee and a professor from 
each institution in their annual meet- 
ing. Next year faculty members are to 
represent the Old Testament depart- 
ment. 

Orphans’ homes, which are synod and 
presbytery institutions, are to send rep- 
resentatives to a conference called by 
the Board of Christian Education to 
study ‘‘the common problems of the 
orphanages and the question of a possi- 
ble Assembly-level relation of the 
orphanages and its proper reference.” 


Christian vocation, a new department, 
came in for strong recommendations as 
the higher education secretary was 
warmly commended upon inaugurating 
the work and upon his selection of 
Dallas Smith to head it. 

College presidents, with heads to- 
gether on budgets and how to get more 
money, plan next year to study two 
questions: (1) fund raising and 
(2) public relations. They warn against 
the loss of church support, pointing to 
“all too many cases of the loss to the 
denomination of its colleges because 
sources of non-church support were re- 
lied on for the major financial under- 
girding which the church failed to pro- 
vide.”’ 


“All Agreed” 


While there were spirited discussions 
and opinion on many 
points, there were also notable agree- 
ments in this meeting All Southern 
Presbyterians (and, they hoped, USA 
Uniteds, ARPs and 
agreed that the Pan-Presbyte- 
idea is a good one and voted to 
continue to hold their meetings together 
if the other bodies can arrange it. Stu- 
dent workers can see their way clear 
to do this only once in three years since 
the USA group can join oftener only a 
greatly increased expense. 

All who knew about it were thrilled 
at what they saw happening in the sec- 
tion of noted 
their penetration of 
campus life with the Christian purpose 
and ideal. All could see large possibili- 
ties in the Pan-Presbyterian study of 
theological education. Everybody was 
intrigued by the future of the work of 
Christian vocation with all its ramifica- 
tions. Likewise, all in this meeting 
were of one mind in regard to the fun- 
damental importance of the church’s 
higher education program. Particularly 
were the Southern Presbyterians unani- 
mous in their enthusiasm for the vision 
and dynamic leadership being brought 
to the movement in their own church 
by Hunter Blakely, the higher education 
secretary, who was projecting his first 
conference on their behalf. 

They also agreed that the major pro- 
gram of this meeting should be limitea 
to four days and so voted. 


divisions of 


Presbyterians, 
others) 
rian 


college professors and 


enthusiasm for a 


Alston Succeeds McCain at ASC 


Wallace M. Alston, whose expected 
election to the presidency of Agnes Scott 
College was announced when he became 
vice-president in 1948, succeeded J. 
Ross McCain as head of this college for 
women in Decatur, Ga., on July 1. 








@ Kefauver warns against doing the Communists’ work 


by violating rights guaranteed by the U. S. Constitution 


Security and Freedom(II) 


®EDITORS’ NOTE—Continuing last 
week’s survey of current “loyalty pro- 
grams,” Mr Lowry interviews Senator 
Estes Kefauver. 


SEN. KAFAUVER*: We cannot 
underestimate the importance of main- 
taining security in the government serv- 
ice. But it would be even more tragic 
to underestimate the importance of 
safeguarding those fundamental rights 
and liberties upon which our democracy 
depends. 

I believe that in the management of 
the loyalty program the rights of the 
individual must be paramount over 
everything until reasonable grounds 
clearly exist for belief that he is dis- 
loyal to the United States. 


The loyalty program, in affording 
to the accused employe the right of 
appeal, perpetuates one basic prin- 
ciple in our tradition of due process. 
The security program lacks even that 
safeguard, and I believe this defect 
should be remedied. 

The sensitive agencies must have the 


*Estes Kefauver skyrocketed to 
national prominence at the New York 
hearings of the Senate crime investigat- 
ing committee. He had 10 years’ ex- 
perience in Congress before becoming 
identified with the expose of organized 
crime. While a member of the House 
from Tennessee he wrote “Twentieth 
Century Congress’”’ and took an active 
part in the passage of the congressional 
reorganization act of 1946. In 1950 he 
led the Senate’s opposition to the Mc- 
Carran “internal security” act. 


pam gM 


CAMPUS CROWD—Always the most on-its-toes group 
that goes to Montreat, the college pastors and student 
workers were moreso than ever this year. The 55 in the 


4 


By MAC LOWRY 
Washington News Correspondent 


clear right to hire and fire, and no in- 
dividual American has an inherent claim 
to employment by his government. But 
as the security program is being car- 
ried out, an American already cleared 
for loyalty can find his whole career 
jeopardized by the finding that he is a 
security risk. Certainly such a crucial 
determination about any private citizen 
which may be arbitrarily made by one 
person should not be allowed to stand 
without the right to appeal it. 


s * . 


THE NIMITZ commission was de- 
signed to scrutinize the actual workings 
of our government loyalty and security 
programs, and to reassure the people 
that the government service and the 
rights of its employes could alike be pro- 
tected. The refusal of the Senate to 
clear the way for the Nimitz commis- 
sion to function is deplorable, under all 


The protection against espionage 
and sabotage is the vital and neces- 
sary goal in the struggle against Com- 
munist aggression. But as in the days 
of the Alien and Sedition acts, I am 
convinced that the greatest part of 
the problem now facing the govern- 
ment and its employes stems from a 
domestic political issue, the desire to 
exploit the “softness toward com- 
munism” charge against the Truman 
administration.—Paul Porter. 


*; ‘ 





maniclaatl # (r 


the circumstances. 

Persons of the caliber of those the 
President appointed to this commission 
cannot be called upon for temporary and 
voluntary service at the expense of giv- 
ing up their professional and legal 
careers. Admiral Nimitz himself, as a 
five-star officer, cannot accept a govern- 
ment post without a waiver by Congress, 
unless he gives up his retirement bene- 
fits. 

The real danger to our country 
from the Communists lies in actual 
or potential sabotage and espionage, 
and for protection against these evils 
we rely chiefly upon the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and the intelli- 
gence service. 


The government has the right and the 
duty to demand that its employees be 
loyal to our institutions. But those in- 
stitutions can be perpetuated only in a 
society where individual liberties are 
supreme. We have not built this nation 
upon suppression, nor upon the search 
for some kind of nonexistent political 
conformity. We do the Communists’ 
work when even one individual citizen 
is deprived of the rights guaranteed to 
him by our Constitution. 


A man who constantly associates 
with people of disloyalty is a dan- 
gerous risk. But if one has seen 
such people in line of duty and is 
later questioned in his loyalty only 
on those grounds, that is dangerous 
in the other direction. 


(Copyright, 1951, The Dayton Daily 
News, The Atlanta Journal, The 
Miami Daily News.) 
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Southern group had 120 Presbyterian, USA, of the same 
kind to join with them. Altogether 42 to 46 states were 
represented. They hope to repeat in three years. 
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Excerpts from--- 


Christian Ethics and Higher Education 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—Not-necessarily 
related excerpts from the first three lec- 
tures given by Dr. Ferre at the recent 
Montreat conference (see page 3) are 
given here. He is a professor in the 
school of religion, Vanderbilt university, 
Nashville, Tenn. The complete lectures 
will be printed in the annual volume of 
minutes of the Presbyterian Educational 
Association of the South and distributed 
by the Board of Education, Box 1176, 
Richmond 9, Va. 


HE TEACHING of ethics in higher 
T education is both important and 

strategic: important because it 
has to do with a basic aspect of personal 
and social life; strategic because num- 
berless students will admit the need 
for ethics who will seriously question, 
if not outright deny, the need for the- 
ology. One of the most common sub- 
jects proposed on the college campus 
by both students and professors is the 
question: ‘Is ethics enough?” Any 
discussion of the teaching of ethics 
ought consequently, in my judgment, 
to begin at this point, but especially 
is this true in the case of the Christian 
teacher or the Christian campus. 

” * 7 

We all have the temptation to make 
our own field the most important. A 
man who treated my feet claimed that 
any illness could be corrected through 
the feet. If only medicine would awake 
to this fact! Someone else was equally 
certain that the spine was the source 
of the trouble and the place for the 
cure! He was a homeopathic phy- 
sician! Yet another man in the field 
was sure that almost everything went 
back to our mind-set! You have 
guessed it. He was a psychiatrist! If 
in the cautious academic world no field 
wants openly to claim to be all-impor- 
ant, some teachers without shame claim 
to be working the field of primary im- 
portance. Others, too, who make no 
claim to superiority, have nevertheless 
some such conviction operating es the 
subconscious motivation of their profes- 
sional life. After all, there is no little 
relation between interest and im- 
portance. 

x * a 
The main questions of ethics have 
to do (1) with the universe which 
determines the nature of the good, 
and (2) with the nature of the man 
who is confronted with the choice of 
it. 
* = * 

Christ as the eternal love of God, the 
Word made flesh, is the largest and 
deepest logic of the Bible. We Chris- 
tians have no magic book to be used in- 
discriminately, unintelligently and 
woodenly. Such an authority would, in- 
deed, make us guilty of heteronomous 
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By NELS F. S. FERRE 
s 


ethics! Instead the Bible witnesses 
to a living Love who is the eternal God, 
creator, redeemer and sustainer of the 
world. 

s 7 * 

Nor do we worship and bow down 
before the written idols of man-made 
creeds. Such may be the failing of the 
false, but not the reality of the true 
church, insofar as it has both love and 
light. Creedal ethics are obviously 
heteronomous, externalistic, sustantive, 
and time-bound. They are defensive in 
nature, touched with death. Psy- 
chologically, too, they all too often ac- 
cent events apart from meaning, making 
central God’s acts in history apart from 
meaning of those acts. By so doing 
they may act as lightning rods which 
keep the charged meaning of God’s love 
from “striking” the worshippers. God’s 
power is thus ‘“‘grounded,”’ and the grace 
of God frustrated. 

* * * 

Nor do we accept the decrees of an 
infallible human institution with keys 
to bind the consciences of men. The 
keys of forgiveness are the reality of 
fellowship and the willingness to ac- 
cept the Christian community, apart 
from which spirit no one can be saved. 
If any organization of men could decree 
for other men what their eternal obli- 
gation is and substitute such decrees 
for people’s own moral insight and con- 
science, we certainly should have a dam- 
aging moral heteronomy. Book, creed 
and institution are the steady strands of 
historic continuity which help to steady 
the Christian community. They are, 
therefore, servants of the fellowship of 
faith. They are made for the church, 
not the church for them. 

* * * 

The nature of Christian authority is, 

rather, the love of God in Christ Jesus. 

. Christian love by its very nature 
bestows freedom on the objects of its 
love. God is net concerned with the 
manufacture of puppets, but with the 
maturing of children. To each child he 
gives the amount of freedom he needs, 
whether positively in terms of growth 
or negatively in terms of the child’s 
learning the bitter consequences of his 
misdeeds. Authority is thus not only 
inconsistent with freedom, but, in fact, 
Agape [Christian love] as authority ex- 
presses its very self by the creation and 
the fostering of such freedom. 

7. * * 

External sanctions are, however, 
needed to control social conduct. Not 
to recognize this fact is to be senti- 
mental. The less external sanctions 
are needed, of course, the better. 


Intention . . is always suspect he- 
cause of man’s readiness to rationalize. 
We idealize ourselves so easily that we 
hardly ever see into the depths of our 
true motives. The greatest danger to 
society comes not from the people who 
have overt conflicts about several pos- 
sible courses of action, but from those 
who have so camouflaged their deepest 
drives that they truly appear noble to 
them. Particularly is this true of our 
loyalty to partial causes where we en- 
joy real over-againstness while, on the 
contrary, we are mostly aware of our 
ideal allegiance to the cause which we 
serve. Such allegiances are too narrow 
for Christian love. A man may feel 
good about observing a ten-command- 
ment morality whereas he would he both 
sorrowful and withdrawing if he had 
to sell all his goods of partial interests 
and attainments for the sake of the 
full concern for men in the whole gamut 
of their needs. A personally moral man 
often has no concern for the deeper 
social maladies which deny the gospel of 
Christ. The realm of economic and politi- 
cal progress might even be taboo for 
him, or even a matter of offense, though 
he might feel very much satisfied with 
his personal religion. 

* * = 

A Christian act must be as informed 
as possible, as fully carried out as pos- 
sible, and as concretely applicable as 
possible. The good thus not only can- 
not be separated from, but even demands 
the right as a constant and complete in- 
gredient. On the other hand, the right 
cannot be right without inclusion of the 
doer and, therefore, of the disposition 
or of the intention. 

2 * a 

If this be true, there can be no real 
separation between evangelism and 
ethics or between evangelism and edu- 
eation, for worship ministers to the 
disposition while education ministers to 
the increasing understanding of the 
right. 

o * s 
God is the perfect pedagogue who 
has no permanent problem children. 
os 6 o 

My strong feeling is that both liberal- 
ism and neo-orthodoxy have missed the 
power of Christian ethics as man’s most 
important motivation, the former 
through a lack of understanding of the 
necessity of the new birth; the second 
through a lack of understanding of the 
necessity of sanctification. 

+ * * 

The reason that man can never be 
happy apart from full society, apart 
from the community of Christ or the 
church, is that the image of God in 
man demands that the individval find a 
new level of community where he is 
not cancelled out but fulfilled. Self- 


5 








corrected into self-fulness in fellowship 
The natural man having ex- 
perienced such communion in Christ 
cannot even understand, of course, such 
motivation and fulfilment. 
* * + 

Christian ethics can find its fulfil- 
ment only through man’s being born 
again within the new community of 
the Church of Christ, through man’s 
becoming actually a new creature in 
Christ. 


never 


* + 7 

Sanctification is growth in grace. Man 
becomes a new creature nut only as a 
justified sinner but as a moral agent. 
To whittle down the doctrine of sancti- 
fication is to cut the nerve of Christian 
ethics. The act of conversion, in what- 
ever manner, gives man a new direction 
of attention and affection. 
of conversion strengthens the direction 


The process 


and intensifies the affections, as well as 
clarifying the direction and purifying 
the affections. Man’s will is also in- 
creasingly vitalized and habituated with 
Christian concern. Sanctification is the 
completion of man’s naturalization as a 
citizen of heaven. I believe that this 
process may contain critical turnings or 
infillings, but I believe that it 
always start with conversion and always 
continue until man is translated into the 
heavenly Kingdom of God's love. 
* * + 


must 


The term sanctification has unfor- 
tunately come to mean a pious moralism 
of manners rather than the remaking 
and the redirection of the whole life by 
the love of God which overcomes the 
brittleness and attitudes of 


Those who make external 


critical 
moralism 
manners important as such are by that 
token strangers to Christian sanctifi- 
eation. He alone is sanctified who longs 
and accepts with his whole life the love 
of God and within its power seeks to 
win others for that community which is 
in Christ. 
* - * 

But sanctification results in the fruit 
of the Spirit where a new kind of com- 
munity is actually affected. By their 
fruits ye shall know them. Careless- 
ness is itself lack of care and very likely 
of love. There is an inner discipline in 
in theonomy, and civilization shall flower 


afresh and beyond prediction, because 
sanctification which seems stern te the 
outsider, but is rather the spontaneous 
demands of the pure love of God within. 
The gospel is at the same time no moral- 
ism hard to bear, but, rather, a freedom 
within which Christ has set us free and 
also cleanses us of impurities. Unless 
Christians differ in though, heart and 
will from the world, Christianity is a 
fake. 


Calvinism and pietism, two great 
Christian forces, were both puritanical. 
I think there is a fuller puriteanism 
awaiting the world where the ways of 
the world are left for the walking in 
the ways of the Lord with more ioy and 
creative daring than the world has ever 
dreamed was possible. 

Eschatology is the determining factor 
in Christian theology. No full eclaim 
for a Christian God can ever be made 
legitimately from within a history like 
ours except in the light of a perfect 
ending. Faith’s assertion that the sov- 
ereign Lord is saving Love can be main- 
tained consistently only if the truest 
interpretation of what we know, at 
least, indicates this to be the facts. 

* + * 
Only a moral eschatology can allow 
and support a moral ethics. 
. * + 

God does not externally determine 
history but does empirically condition 
and sovereignly control it Conceived 
as God’s arbitrary will to salvation and 
damnation, predestination is the foulest 
thought ever to enter the brain of man. 
10d’s glory cannot ever be more deeply 
insulted than by such a blasphemous 
accusation. Understood, however, as 
the hardening of certain people like the 
Jews until the time of the fulness of 


other people, the Gentiles, and vice 
versa, until both Gentiles and Jews 
have reached their fulness, predesti- 


nation stands majestically for the pri- 
macy of the activity of God in human 
history, and especially in the history of 
salvation. 

* * * 

God knew that we were created chil- 
dren with the lowliest beginnings as a 
race and as concrete individuals, bern, 
at that, into a confused and sinful world. 


A NATION UNDER GOD 
By HENRY KNOX SHERRILL 


President, National Council, Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 


The 175th anniversary of the Declaration of Independence is an occasion of 


religious as well as of patriotic significance. 


We must never forget that the ulti- 


mate foundation of freedom is to be found in the principles of true retigion and 


especially Christianity. 


It was no accident that our forefathers proclaimed that 


all men “are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights’’ and that 
our historic Liberty Bell bears the inscription from the Bible, ‘“‘Proclaim liberty 
throughout all the lands unto the inhabitants thereof.’’ For the basis of our liberty 


is to be found in God in whose service is perfect freedom.” 


Therefore on this anniversary it is appropriate that we should in corporate 
worship as well as in private prayer thank God for the manifold blessivres poured 


down upon this nation. 


We will do well to remember that the price of liberty is 


eternal vigilance, not only against attack from without but against forces of self- 


ishness and moral weakness within 


The threats to our freedom are clear. 


They 


can only be met by a people dedicated to righteousness, by a nation under God.” 


6 


We know of no historic fall: a pre- 


historic fall at best is fancy. Original 
sin stands, rather, for the natural ten- 
dency of man to put himself at the 
center of things through insecurity and 
pride. 

« * o 

We have thought of sin through the 
irrational shudder of primitive taboo, 
some touching of a holy ark, where 
holiness kills even those concerned for 
the glory of God. Or we have made 
some absolute law the deepest approach 
to the meaning of sin. Man’s sin, in- 
stead, is to be understood in the light 
of God’s love, as the failure of children 
to accept the Father’s will. . . . The 
primary challenge for Christian ethics 
in higher education is to teach a moral 
universe. By being bogged down in 
primitivism we have obscured the glory 
of God. 

. 7 * 

How does God use fear in the service 
of his love? We human beings long by 
nature for security and for acclaim. I 
believe that the desire for power, at its 
deepest level, is either for security or 
for prestige. The self-centered person 
seeks for security in terms of good 
health, position, and good social stand- 
ing. He dreads illness, failure, lack of 
acceptance. Perhaps particularly he 
dreads lack of control of the things 
which affect his welfare. THe conse- 
quently does all that he can to make 
himself secure. In particular he 
closes his eyes, for all he is worth, to 
the threat of death. Insofar as he has 
a religious heritage or connection, he 
uses that to bolster his courage and to 
secure his values. God becomes an in- 
surer of his own virtues. But God 
has made life uncertain. His own 
health and possessions lack finality. Par- 
ticularly shifting are human opinions. 
Every human being receives hurts. He 
dreads growing old. The future life he 
keeps from being real to him in God’s 
way. Consciously he may heccme com- 
paratively secure behind trust in bank 
accounts, steady income, modern medi- 
cine and good social connections and 
conditions. Yet deep down in every life 
lurks the fear of precariousness. ‘ 
Fear must, therefore, be taught as the 
necessary frustrator of our false self- 
security. 

* * * 

To preach love to the sinner without 
fear is to aid and abet his false con- 
sciousness of security and satisfaction. 
To preach fear without love is to make 
men hopeless, not to lead them to re- 
pentance. To preach the severity and 
the goodness of God in proper perspec- 
tive and proportion is to proclaim unto 
them the acceptable year of the Lord. 

_ * * 

An ethical eschatology . combines 
God’s love and holiness completely. The 
holiness of God is the purity of his love 
whereby, for our sake, he refused to ac- 
cept as adequate any basis for fellow- 
ship except his own 


love, therefore, 
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separating us from himself until we are 
ready freely to accept Agape [Christian 
love] as the basis of our lives. 

7 * * 

If this world ends human experience, 
there is no chance for any ethical solu- 
tion of the problem of evil. . . . The 
Christian faith is a mockery 1s well as 
a lie unless this life is but the smallest 
beginning of the eternal history of man 
as the child of God. 


* a7 * 


. Nor can conditional immor- 
tality constitute an ethical solution. 
The liquidation of problem children 
is hardly the vindiction of the peda- 
gogical success of God. 

© - * 

Purposeful predestination of peco- 
ple to immortal anguish to satisfy God’s 
love of glory or to portray the awful- 
ness of his power is too blasphemous 
an idea even to consider. God would 
certainly have to pity Hitler for so im- 
perfectly copying him! . No ethics 
can ever begin to be moral that is 
vitiated at its heart by an immoral 
eschatology. According to the very 
meaning of sovereign love, however, Gcd 
both can and will have all to be saved. 


* * 


Those who have seen and know that 
the sovereign Lord is saving Love cn- 
not be content with any other gospel 
than God’s total and unconditional vic- 
tory. His full reign consists in not 
power as such, but in the love that 
directs power to a totally good end. 
No other eschatology is consistent with 
God’s complete concern for all. No 
other destiny of man is worthy of Ged. 

* * * 

Calvinism has a great heritage in its 
stress on the sovereignty of God. This 
heritage is death to lose. Some of this 
inheritance has been abused by includ- 
ing within it an arbitrary view of God 
and a denial of human _  frecdom. 
Whether the adherents of Calvinism, on 
this level, know it or not, their sub- 
conscious has been strongly blocked 
from knowing the Christian God and 
from finding the proper ground for 
ethics. 

* * 

This kind of theology, too, aids and 
abets totalitarianism and its defense, 
especially through the upbringing of its 
children. Perhaps the presence of this 


kind of theology, to remind ourselves of 
this other side, too, by making God 
central, has made for democracy and 
social responsibility on a very impor- 
tant scale. I believe so. Perhaps it 
has prevented, to a large extent, the 
usurpation of power by human tyrants. 
I believe that also. The human con- 
sciousness has been structured, never- 
theless, by such a theology in terms of 
an authoritarian mold which prevents 
the flowering of the finest fruits of the 
Spirit. A hard and brittle moralism is 
likely to grow instead. A rigorous but 


unhealthy Puritanism tends to flourish. 
Ethics within such a tradition tends to 
be vitiated at its source. 

* * * 

When Calvinism claims its full Chris- 
tian heritage of the sovereignty of God 
in terms of his love, God’s perfect will 
shall become man’s perfect freedom, au- 
thority and autonomy shall be wedded 
absolute authority has married the best 
possible motivation. Faith’s definite- 
ness joins creativity’s flexibility. Then, 
indeed, shall the teaching and living of 
ethics be to the true glory and service of 


Lutheran Missionary Saves 


Boy From Wandering Leopard 


Rock Island, Ill. (RNS)—tThe story 
of how a 55-year-old Augustana Ju- 
theran missionary killed a lion and a 
leopard that were terrorizing natives and 
killing their livestock was told here by 
E. E. Ryden, editor of the Augustana 
Lutheran. 

Dr. Ryden said ihat the missionary, 
V. Eugene Johnson, who has spent 19 
years in Tanganyika territory, Africa, 
risked his life to kill a 7-foot leopard 
which was trapped inside a hut where 
the 10-vear-old son of a tribal chief was 
sleeping. 

Natives had locked the leopard in the 
room without realizing the boy was 
10d forever. 
there. The animal had just 
killed a goat and natives were eager to 
prevent it from killing other live-stock. 

Summoned at midnight to come to 
the aid of the boy, missionary Johnson 
leaped cn his motorcycle and dashed to 
the village several miles away. 

“About a score of men, armed with 
all kinds of native weapons, were 
gathered about the entrance to the 
house,”’ he wrote Dr. Ryden. “The win- 
dow through which the leopard had 
leaped had been blocked up and there 
was no other opening through which I 
could peep inside. 


asleep 


“T thought first of gathering the 
armed men about me, throwing open the 
door and advancing en masse to rescue 
the child, hoping that if we stuck to- 
gether we could give the leopard more 
battle than he would care for if he at- 


tacked. But then, remembering a simi- 
lar experience some years ago when my 
African companions all fled as the 
leopard charged, I decided to advance 
to the attack alone. 

“As my light swept the inner room 
I saw the child fast asleep on a crude 
bed. Then I caught a glimpse of the 
leopard in a far corner. It was now or 
never. Switching off my light, I moved 
stealthily over to the left wall and again 
turned on my light. I found myself face 
to face with the leopard not more than 
eight feet away. 

“Reflecting the light of my torch, his 
eyes Hamed like apple-size balls of 
fluorescent yellow fire. As he opened 
his mouth in a wide snarl I let go a shot 
right down his throat, killing him in- 
stantly. 

“In rushed the chief and snatched up 
his son, lying only eight feet from the 
dead leopard. Had the boy awakened 
and begun to cry for help before the 
death of the leopard, he would in all 


likelihood have been attacked and 
killed.” 

Missionary Johnson reported ‘that 
lions and leopards have been on the 


rampage all over Tanganyika in recent 
months because of heavy rains which 
make it difficult for them to catch wild 
game. 

The missionary told of being called to 
a native village seven miles away to 
kill a lion which was locked in a house 
after it had jumped through the roof 
and had killed 42 head of livestock in 
an enclosure. 

He killed the lion, a huge male, with 
two shots from his rifle. It was mission- 
ary Johnson’s 14th Jion. 
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EDITORIAL 


Assembly Evaluation (Continued) 


Continuing last week’s comment on 
several Assembly’s items, we consider a 
few more actions. 

Church Property. We have already 
referred to the disappointment of the 
Assembly and the church-at-large in 
not receiving in advance any report on 
so important a subject as church prop- 
erty. However, this disappointment was 
matched by that felt over the report 
itself. Although the 1950 Assembly was 
clear enough in its word to Atlanta Pres- 
bytery, it somewhat confused the issue 
by calling for a special committee to 
study the whole question of the owner- 
ship of church property as related to 
the presbytery and church 
except perhaps the 
committee, felt that this instruction had 
been followed. No one was disposed to 
argue the matter one way or the other 
because the paper presented was ob- 





other 
courts.”” No one, 


viously inadequate as a basis of any 
formal action, hence it was simply re- 
ceived as information and printed in 
the record. ‘‘Receiving as information” 
is, as presbyters well know, simply a 
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polite way of disposing of inconsequen- 
tial matters. 

A Strong, Clear Voice. 
role in 


Although his 
connection with the recom- 
mended dissolution of Snedecor synod 
was brief, the strong, clear, challenging 
voice of Francis Pickens Miller demon- 
strated what is frequently needed and 
all-too-seldom found in our church 
courts. His less-than-three-minute talk 
(OUTLOOK, June 25) was, to many 
commissioners, the high moment of the 
Assembly. In the midst of calculating, 
compromising efforts to evade or dilute 
an issue, he spoke with dynamic con- 
viction to put essential Christian con- 
sideration in the center of the debate. 
When that was done, the decision was 
made. All of which, to us, simply un- 
derscores our frequent need in such in- 
stances to have men of strength and 
stalwart Christian faith to stand forth 
in our various courts and meetings and 
to sound a note of vital witness. Good 
causes languish all too often because 
able men who know what the issues are 
and have some burning conviction in 
their soul sit quietly in their places 
hoping that in some way the word will 
be spoken which needs to be spoken 
without their actually having to “take 
sides.’’ God pity us! 

Evangelistic Vigor. The past several 
years, under the concerned and sacri- 
ficial leadership of Howard Thompson, 
have seen our church, along with others 
in our land, marked by a new evan- 
gelistic vitality. Our debt to Dr. Thomp- 
great one. His long and 
arduous travels into all sections of our 
church and his patient understanding 
and encouragement of pastors and con- 
gregations have been richly rewarded 
and all of us are eternally grateful to 
him. At the same time, he would recog- 
nize, as do we, that the churches of 
America have been placed in eternal 
debt by Jesse M. Bader and his de- 
partment in the Federal, now National, 
Council. The preaching missions, the 
university missions, the missions tn the 
armed forces and countless other efforts 
have enriched our national life and have 
stimulated all our churches to more 
effective service. The fact that our 
annual average gain in membership 
from 1925 to 1945 was 8,435 compared 
with an annual gain of 19,024 in the 
past five years shows something of 
our significant advance. 

Secretaries in Meetings. Last year 
we reported the deep feeling on the 
part of many commissioners who were 
convinced that some secretaries abused 
their privileges and stayed in standing 
committee meetings to seek to influence 
decisions long after their counsel was 
needed. Lexington Presbytery this year 
overtured the Assembly to see to it that 
committees were left free to make their 
own decisions and that secretaries 
should be expected to be present only 
at the committees’ 
vitation. 


son is a 


pleasure and in- 
The standing committee han- 
dling this question answered the over- 


ture negatively, saying that what was 
asked is the present procedure. Now, 
we understand, since this practice was 
rather scrupulously followed this year, 
despite the fact that the committee said 
it is the present procedure, some 
agencies are beginning to insist that the 
‘present procedure” doesn’t work after 
all and are casting about for some 
amendment. It is obvious that there 
must be a close relationship between the 
secretaries and the standing committees 
and that they must be on call when the 
committees want them and need them, 
but it is also obvious that no such in- 
dignation should be caused as was 
caused last year when some committees, 
at least, did not have the freedom which 
they needed in dealing with important 
questions. 

Agency Papers. One of the largest 
blocks of overtures addressed to the As- 
sembly asked for some relief from the 
increasing numbers of agency publi- 
cations, suggesting in some cases com- 
binations of official papers such as is 
observed in other denominational week- 
lies. These overtures were adequately 
answered by asking for a committee to 
study the situation. But an unexplain- 
able first paragraph was added to the 
recommendation by a committee which 
was obviously well-intentioned, but 
not very well informed on this point. 
The committee made its recommen- 
dation, and since the Assembly was in- 
disposed to debate what did not have 
to be debated, and further, since no one 
appeared to recognize the import of the 
paragraph, it went by unchallenged. The 
paraxraph reads: 


*As to the church papers, namely, 
The Christian Observer, The Presby- 
terian Outlook, The Presbyterian 
Journal, these are privately owned 
publications and as such do not come 
under the jurisdiction of the General 
Assembly. Individuals may or may not 
subscribe to any, all, or none of these 
according to private choice.” 


That paragraph is obviously absurd. 
In the first place, it was not pertinent 
in any way to the overtures. The pres- 
byteries which issued them were per- 
fectly aware when they sent them up 
that the church papers have always 
been free and independent; they were 
clearly not discussing them. 

Secondly, it has never been a matter 
of indifference to the General Assem- 
bly whether our people subscribe to and 
read the church papers. On the other 
hand, the Assembly has _ historically 
given nothing but the warmest and 
fullest commendation and cooperation in 
every way to the support of the church 
papers; it has depended upon them in 
ways beyond number to inform the 
church, to arouse it and to guide it. It 
has encouraged every family in the 
church to subscribe to and read these 
papers and to that end has set aside 
a week in October when all agencies of 
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the church are expected to aid in the 
movement toward increasing the effec- 
tive service of the church paper. This, 
you see, is totally out of harmony with 
the indifference expressed by the com- 
mittee in the resolution. 

In the third place, it is significant 
that it is declared that “individuals 
may or may not subscribe to any, all, 
or none of these according to private 
choice.’”” The same may be said about 
anything printed in our church, official 
or unofficial. Of what agency publi- 
cation, for example, would this not be 
true? We have no dictatorship, and we 
think Presbyterians will never have one, 
requiring us to subscribe to any sort of 
publication. 

One thing more. When these over- 
tures were being considered, the com- 
mittee listened to five agency represen- 
tatives about what was involved, even 


though it already had several Board 
members in its constituency. But while 
including the irrelevant and unneces- 
sary paragraph about the church papers, 
representatives of the church press were 


neither invited to appear before the 
committee nor were they informed 
about it. 


Perhaps the significance which we see 
in this movement is not there. A reso- 
lution itself is inconsequential, but if 
the process which produced this one is 
in any sense part of an effort to liqui- 
date the church papers in favor of 
“official” publications then we think our 
church will be concerned. We rather 
think that our church will continue to 
support and encourage the independent 
organs which are free to criticize, to 
differ with the powers that be, and to 
discuss without trammel any issue which 
is or ought to be before us. 





No. 15 in a series on the Ten Commandments (IV-a) 


RHYTHM OF REST 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy. Six days shalt thou labor, and 
do all thy work; but the seventh day 
is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God. In 
it thou shalt not do any work . . .— 
Exodus 20:8. 


OTHING WHATEVER is said in 
this commandment ahout wor- 
ship; the emphasis is on rest. Not 

only here, but throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, wherever this commandment is 
referred or alluded to by historian or 
prophet, the emphasis is always on rest. 
Work is not the primal curse, in itself; 
but work without reprieve or rest would 
be indeed a curse. It is true, there are 
two sides to this commandment, one of 
which is often overlooked. The Fourth 
Commandment enjoins rest, but also en- 
joins work. One-half of it is: One day 
shalt thou rest. The other half is: Six 
days shalt thou labor. As a missionary 
to Africa has pointed out, different situ- 
ations call for different emphases. The 
peace-loving African does not need to 
be told to rest. That comes naturally, 
under the equator. What he does need 
to be told is:‘ “Six days shalt thou 
LAPOR.” The _ restless white man, 
whether the clever Semite or the well- 
muscled Nordic, has to be told, “On the 
Sabbath thou shalt REST.” 

This commandment is unique for this 
odd reason: It is the only commandment 
which we are more willing to obey our- 
selves than to want others to do so. 
We are all for resting one day out of 
the week, at least; but we are not so 
keen for others to do the same. The very 
man who goes to church most regularly 
mav be the one to be shocked if he 
misses his Sunday morning paper, or if 
after church he cannot get his mail from 
the post office, or if the cook fails to 
show up. The woman who does not 
want to bother with a hot meal on Sun- 
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day may be quite indignant if the 
waiters go on strike at the hotel where 
she usually takes her Sunday dinner. 
The people who see no harm in Sunday 
afternoon movies would not like it if the 
operators in there decided to take their 
Sunday off, too. 
The emphasis laid on ‘“‘thy son . 

thy manservant . . thy cattle...” 
shows what the intention of the com- 
mandment is. So far as lies in you, see 
that all who work for you, in the family 
or out, get the same rest that you take 
for yourself. The Deuteronomy version 
makes this stand out as the purpose of 
the commandment: “. . . that thy man- 
servant and thy maidservant may rest as 
well as thou.” 


HAT REST IS depends on who is 
resting. A letter carrier will get 
no rest from a walk in the 

woods; a proofreader will get little re- 
laxation out of reading even the Bible. 
(A preacher, you will say, gets little 
rest by preaching; but then Sunday 
never was a rest-day for the minister. 
He has to take his rest-day some other 
time.) Rest, for some, will be total in- 
activity, just lying on a bed or on the 
lawn with eyes closed, not moving a 
muscle except maybe to follow the 
shade. For others, rest will be some 
new activity. Going out to teach at an 
outpost Sunday school may in the long 
run be one of the most re-creative ex- 
periences of the week. No one can tell 
another person how to rest; what re- 
stores one person’s vigor may bore an- 
other—and whatever is boring will be 
tiring. 

Thus rest is a duty, so important not 
only for all human beings, but for all 
living things, that it rates prominent 
mention in the Ten Commandments. 

Then what about worship? How did 


people come to associate the Fourth 
Commandment with worship, even 
though not a word is said of it? The 
reason is that the Hebrew people, who 
cherished this periodic rest-day, were 
deeply religious. Give an _ irreligious 
man a day off and he will spend his day 
without ever a thought of God. Give a 
religious man his day off and he will 
quite naturally make use of his oppor- 
tunity to worship. When the boys ina 
boarding school are given their Christ- 
mas holiday, no one needs to say to 
them, “Go home.” If they have any 
homes, they head straight for there, of 
course. They go home because they 
love their homes. 

In the same way, given a holiday, the 
religious person makes it a holy day. His 
heart turns homeward to his God. So 
the Jewish people—not all, by any 
means, but enough to count—cherished 
this day and loved it, and used it as 
an opportunity for public and private 
worship such as other days’ preoccu- 
pation made impossible. 


yO IT IS down to our time. The 
church today, if it were re-writing 
the catechisms, would not repeat 
the declaration that we are to spend on 
Sunday “the whole time (except so much 
of it as is to be taken up in works of 
necessity and mercy) in the public and 
private exercise of God’s worship.” We 
realize that that is an exaggeration for 
which there is no warrant in Scripture. 
Still less have we any notion of en- 
forcing worship on one and all, as our 
Puritan ancestors tried to do. 

Nevertheless, the church of today 
stands up for the day of rest. We are 
not going to throw this commandment 
out. We know what would become of 
the church, we know what would become 
of religion, if there were no day of rest. 

Leisure is the necessary framework 
for the amount and kind of worship 
which a healthy spirit needs. Lacking 
freedom from care, one can scarcely 
enter any mood for worship. Driven 
under the lash—whether of an ancient 
slave-owner or of a modern demanding 
business—a man may cry out to God in 
desperation, but his harried soul has no 
time for contemplation. 

This is the Lord’s Day, the day the 
Lord will visit us. Busied every hour 
with Martha’s tasks, worn by Martha’s 
anxieties, how can we have time to sit 
with Mary and listen? 

To rest for rest’s sake is silly; to rest 
out of sheer exhaustion is dismal; to rest 
for the sake of others, rest that we may 
visit with him—this is to find the true 
rhythm of the life of power. 
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Graham Meeting Runs 
32 Days in Memphis 


Tennessee News Letter 


The Billy Graham meeting in Mem- 
phis, scheduled to run a month, was ex- 
tended two days and was called by spon- 
sors the ‘‘most successful evangelistic 
crusade ever conducted in Memphis.” 
Total estimated attendance was 317,000, 
with 000 estimated for the final serv- 
ice. In his closing message, newspapers 
reported, he ‘‘warned of the horror of 
Satan’s hell,’ saying, ‘‘There is no sub- 
ject more unpopular for a young 
preacher than the subject of eternal 
punishment. . The Bible has more 
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to say about hell than heaven and just 
because the truth is unpopular does not 
mean that it should not be proclaimed.” 
Denouncing the theories of ‘‘zealous but 
blind missionaries,’’ who believe in the 
general restoration of all souls, a second 
chance after death or absolute destruc- 
tion of the wicked, Graham declared 
that “eternal punishment will last as 
long as the joy of the righteous.” One 
of his best received sermons was on the 
sacredness of the home, where he said, 
“Make your house a pleasant place in 
which to be. Keep your children in- 
terested in the home. Let them invite 
their friends in, and keep your home, 
rather than the corner tavern, a center 
of interest and activity. It is because 
so many children lack discipline that our 
courts are busy, our jails filled, our 
juvenile homes crowded.” He urged 
parents to ‘‘treat your children with love 
and understanding and let them see 
Christ in your life.’’ 


Memphis Groups Pay Tribute 
To Hull and Walker Lewis 

The Memphis Union Mission, the City 
of Memphis, the Rotary Club and the 
Chamber of Commerce recently united 
in paying tribute to Horace H. Hull and 
T. Waiker Lewis as “fearless Christian 
business men.’”’ To the 500 persons 
present, Frank Grout, Chamber of Com- 
merce president, said, ‘‘This is the first 
occasion here in which two citizens are 
publicly honored for their contributions 
to the moral, religious and spiritual 
values of the city.”” Edmund Orgill, 
prominent civic leader, presented bound 
volumes of tributes to both men. 


Two Burned Structures 
Are Replaced 

The Swan Creek church 
ing 


, whose build- 
was burned two years ago, now has 
a handsome new building which was 
dedicated on a recent Sunday. Otis W. 
Welch, the former pastor, assisted the 
present pastor, L. K. Foster, in the dedi- 
cation. This is the second rural congre- 
gation in the Synod of Tennessee to 
secure a beautiful stone building because 
of fire. The little frame building in the 
village of Mason, in western Tennessee, 
damaged by fire several years ago, has 
been replaced by a modern stone build- 
ing, located on a beautiful lot. 


Many Congregations Provide 
New Buildings and Equipment 
The new educational building of the 
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Fayetteville church will be dedicated 
early in July. Construction of the Ever- 


ereen church alongside the Southwestern 


campus in Memphis is far advanced and 
should be in use within the next few 
months. Memphis’ Second church, 
which has been conducting two morning 
services to care for its people in its edu- 
cation and recreational building will 
have a completed sanctuary before long. 
The Clarksville First church recently 
completed a commodious educational 
huilding and the First church of Colum- 
bia is now engaged in a similar addition 
to its facilities. Second church, Nash- 
ville, has greatly enlarged its education 
and recreational facilities. Harpeth 
church has, until recently, used its one- 
room brick building for more than 100 
years. Now it has provided a kitchen, 
dining room, pastor’s study and modern 
Sunday school facilities. In the village 
of Belfast, Union church has almost 
doubled its capacity by adding Sunday 
school and social facilities. Within the 
past five or six years, 17 manses have 
been built or purchased in home mission 
ficlds in the Synod of Tennessee, and the 
18th is now being built for the Marl 
Bluff church. The synod has purchased a 
manse in Nashville for the use of its 
executive secretary. 


Southwestern Joins in 
Training of Nurses 

Southwestern at Memphis, in cooper- 
ation with the Methodist Hospital of 
that city, recently inaugurated a pro- 
gram of training for student nurses 
leading to certification as registered 
nurses. With the academic work offered 
at Southwestern, the practical and 
technical work is provided at the Metho- 
dist Hospital. The summer session of 
the college, continuing to September 1, 
has enrolied 179. 


Court Upholds Church’s 
Exemption from Sales Tax 

The Tennessee Supreme Court has 
upheld a chancery court ruling that the 
Southern Baptist Sunday schoo! board 
is exempt from payment of the state’s 
two per cent sales tax. The board had 
..aimed the exemption in a suit filed 
against Clarence Evans, state commis- 
sioner of finance and taxation. Justice 
Alan Prewitt ruled that, on the basis of 
2 1949 act, the tax shoud not be levied 
on inateriai sold to churches and other 
religious and non-profit organizations. 
in August, 1949, several months after 
the act was passed by the legislature, 
Mr. Evans granted exemptions to five or- 
ganizations, but denied them to the 
board and four other greups. The suit 
was filed as a result of this ruling. 
(RNS.) 
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Miscellany chaplain, is with the 135th Infantry, 


Bawin Meiver, of the Zion charch. 47th Infantry Division, Camp Rucker, 


was recently elected president of the Als. 
Columbia Presbytery men’s council. Wilmer M. Hay, formerly pastor of 
EDWARD M. NESBITT the Zanesville, Ohio, United Presbyte- 
Somerville. rian church, is now pastor of the Lyndon 


Grove Associate Reformed Presbyterian 


, church, 1715 Kings Wood Drive, Au- 
MINISTERIAL gusta, Ga, 
MENTION DRATH 


David Barclay Kirby Walthall, 85, 
CHANGES died June 28 in Richmond, Va., after a 
long illness. Dr. Walthall’s pastorates 
included: Mizpah, Richmond, 1896- 
1910; Waynesboro, Va., 1910-25; Nicho- 
lasville, Ky., 1925-41. His son, D. B. 
Walthall, Jr., is director of leadership 
education for the Board of Education, 
Richmond, Va. 








Walter L. Brown, Mexico, Mo., has 
been called to the Westminster church, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Roy E. Watts, Clarksdale, Miss., has 
accepted a call to the First church, High 
Point, N. C., effective July 22. 

Allan Gripe, who has been assistant 
- the a at West Point, will be- YEAR ABROAD 
come chaplain at Davidson college in 
September. James B. Storey, Austin College pro- 

Tracy V. Fisher, formerly of Gadsden, Soni, Oe SES ED, Siew, Seen ere 
Ala., has been installed as pastor of the te ne & ieee oe 
North Highlands church, Bessemer, Ala. ST Se a Ne See 

Branson L. Wood, Iron Gate, Va., has eane Se SY SNES Oe ee 
accepted a call to the Stony Creek and on ee eet a ee ee 
Oakview churches, Route 2, Burlington, ey SE ee ee 


Va., as of August 1. salem in the same study. 
D. H. Dulin, formerly of Rowland, 
N. C., is now serving the Providence MARRIED 
church, RFD 1, Engier, N. C. J. L. Perry, Lewisburg, Tenn., and 
James R. Crook, formerly of Murphy Miss Myrta V. Tennyson, also of Lewis- 
and Hanesville, N. C., now an Army _ burg, were married June 11. 
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A Firecracker Was Used 
to the Glory of God 


By WM. F. (Bill) PRUITT 


I have just returned from a ten-day 


visit among a tribe of people who 
have had the Gospel brought to 


We 
twenty 


them within the last twenty years. 


now have native preachers in 


of their villages. Rev. David McLean 
and I were able to visit 
this trip. We borrowed 
from another missionary, since the roads 
permitted its the 


in great comfort. 


all of them on 
a house trailer 
use, and made trip 

We had with us a native layman who 
is really the 
has developed on our Mission, Tshisungu 
Daniel. 


greatest evangelist who 


He is ordained 
but he gives most of his time to preach- 
ing. 


not an man, 


He has won more people to Christ 


than any man | know personally. He 
has over 10,000 names of people who 
have come forward at the close of his 


services accepting Christ and promising 
to enter the instruction classes taught 
by our native preachers. On this trip 
he held services each morning and eve- 
ning, encouraged to see 
from ten to forty come forward at each 
service. It was like a tonic to the na- 
tive preachers of the villages to know 
that there would be such a large class 
of people to instruct in the faith. When 
we return in September, we shall fol- 
low up these people and those 
qualify will be baptized. 


and we were 


who 


There Was Opposition 


We had plenty of opposition. Native 
witchcraft is strong in that section and 
we had one big round with two witch 
doctors! They into the village 
just at dark. They did not know we 
were in the village as we had not yet 
lighted our gasoline lamp, but the peo- 
ple were gathering under a big tree for 
our service. 

The two witch doctors were strang- 
ers. They came into the village yell- 
ing and shouting, “FEAR! FEAR! YOU 
ARE ALL UNDER A CURSE!” The 
people recognized the shouting as that 
of the witchdoctors of a particular 
‘“‘medicine’”’ which they greatly fear. The 
people ran from the gathering, entered 
their houses and slid the doors shut. 
The two men went directly to the chief’s 
house. He moved out in a hurry and 
let the two men take over. 

By the time we had the lights going, 
only a handful of our most courageous 
Christians were still visible, but they 
were frightened. We to sing 
songs and called the people to return 
by beating on the wooden drum, which 
is the African church bell. Most of the 
people stayed closed up in their houses. 


12 


came 


began 





Tshisungu preached a powerful ser- 
mon on “The Peace of Christ,” pointing 
out that Christ is powerful enough to 
deliver one from fear and that ‘‘neither 
death, nor life . nor powers, 
nor any other creature shall be able to 
separate us from the LOVE of God 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

At the close of the sermon not one 
person came forward at the invitation. 
The people were still frightened and 
would be while these two witch doctors 
remained in the so, in 
order to ‘‘show up” the two impostors, 
I asked Mr. MeLean to go to the house 
where the two were staying and chal- 
lenge them to come to our meeting. 
They We seated them at the 
front and Tshisungu talked to them. He 
invited them to give up their ‘‘medi- 
cine,” their fetishes, and accept Christ. 
They said they would. [ told them to 
prove their sincerity by cutting their 
hair. They refused. Long hair on a 
native is a sign he is involved in some 
kind of ‘“‘medicine.’”’ [ then challenged 
them and their vaunted supernatural 
powers. I performed a sleight-of-hand- 
trick. They failed in their attempt to 
repeat the trick! We pointed out to 
the that their ‘‘medicine’’ was 
unable to help them do this simplest of 
my ‘‘magic’’! 

While I was ridiculing them, David 
McLean fired a firecracker behind them. 
They both jumped. We laughed at them 
and showed the people that they had 
FEAR themselves! 


village 


came. 


people 


They Were Dangerous Men 


I was ready to let the whole matter 
pass and dismiss the two men, when I 
noticed our native preacher beckoning 





A CURSE OF FEAR—Al] bedecked in his weird get-up, the African witch- 
doctor comes crying, ‘‘You are under a curse!’’ 





Advertisement 


Witchdoctors, superstitions and fear 


must be fought by the missionary 





St 


to me. We went around a corner, and 
he said that these were dangerous men 
and should be turned over to the police. 
Twelve people had been reported killed 
in this section because of their ‘“medi- 
cine.”’ 

I began to realize how they were able 
to capture these people with such great 
fear. In order for the people of a vil- 
lage to come out from under their curse, 
each one must pay an amount of money 
and follow a ritual which includes 
jumping over a hole in which there is a 
head of a dead dog, then being rubbed 
with a palm nut after which each one 
must drink a mixture prepared by the 
witch doctors. They warn the people 
that if there is anyone present who does 
not believe absolutely in their ‘‘medi- 
cine” he will die within two weeks. It 
must be into this drink that they slip a 
poison to their secret victim. When he 
dies, they say, ‘‘Yes, you see, he doubted 
our powers!” 


In Jail for the Night 


We forced the men into our car and 
drove that night to the Head Chief of 
this area. He promised us that he 
would put the men in jail for the night 
and the next morning would send them 
under police escort to the State Post. 
It was very apparent that the chief was 
not happy about this matter, he was 
seared of these men himself. We were 
not very surprised the next morning to 
hear that the men had been freed! 
They had ‘‘escaped.”’ 

The next morning, however, after our 
services there were thirty-five people 
who accepted the invitation to enter our 
class of Christian instruction in that 
village! 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Living Together in the 
Neighborhood 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 22, 1951 
Romans 12:9-21; 13:8-10. 


Our lessons this quarter deal with 
“Christian Teaching on Human rela- 
tions.’”’” For the last two weeks it has 
been relations in the home; for the next 
two weeks it will ke relations in the 
neighborhood. Our Scripture lesson for 
this week is taken from Paul’s letter to 
the Romans. 

Paul wrote this leiter when he was in 
Corinth on his third missionary journey. 
It is the most systematic presentation of 
the gospel that he ever wrote. The first 
eleven chapters are doctrinal; the re- 
maining five are ethical. In the first 
part of the epistle Paul explains the 
nature of the gospel; in the second part 
he presses home its obligations. In the 
earlier portion he describes the grace of 
God offered to us through Jesus Christ 
our Lord; in the latter portion he draws 
the practical consequences, ‘I beseech 
you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
ef God . . . ,” and there follows a 
resume of (1) our duty toward God, 
12:1-2; (2) our duty toward the church, 
12:3-8; (3) our duty toward our fellow- 
men, 12:9-21; (4) our duty toward the 
state, 13:1-14, and (5) our duty toward 
our weaker brethren in the faith, 
14:1-15:13. 

He begins with our duty toward God 
(12:1-2). “With this wonderful plan 
of saivation (developed in chaps. 1-11) 
before you,’ he says in effect, ‘‘offer to 
God a sacrifice, not of slaughtered 
beasts, but of your living selves, your 
own bodies, pure and free from blemish, 
which is your spiritual or reasonable 
service. Do not take your pattern from 
the age in which you live, but undergo 
complete moral reformation with the 
will of God for your standard.” 

This life consecrated unto God, trans- 
formed by the indwelling Spirit of 
Christ, will make itself felt in the Chris- 
tian communpnity. 

Every Christian, Paul indicates, pos- 
sesses some gift which enables him to 
be of service to his fellow-Christians. 
Every Christian is to exercise this gift 
and render this service soberly (not 
thinking of himself more highly than he 
ought to think) and with faithfulness. 
The Apostle then picks out certain 
classes of gifts, not intended to be com- 
plete even for his own day, much less 
for our own, in order to illustrate the 
point that he has in mind. 

Having suggested some of the ways in 
which the transformed life will mani- 
fest itself in the Christian brotherhood, 
Paul proceeds to indicate some of the 
ways in which it will manifest itself in 
the community in general. The domi- 
nating idea is that it will be a life of 
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love, not the sort of love that exists 
merely as an empty sentiment, but one 
that reveals itself in life. This love, 
says Paul, must be sincere, genuine, 
without hypocrisy, without dissimu- 
lation, ‘“‘the real thing,’ as we would 


put it. In the verses that follow, Paul 
pours out “like a flooding torrent 
phrases indicating how sincere love 


works, what real love is. Real love, he 
says, manifests itself in zeal, joy, prayer, 
generosity, hospitality, harmony, lowli- 
ness, contagious enthusiasm, the avoid- 
ance of revenge, and overcoming evil 
with good! If anyone asks, ‘How can 
I recognize true Christian love when I 
see it?’ Paul answers, ‘By these very 
actions I am naming, like zeal, gen- 
erosity and harmony.’ If someone wishes 
to know, ‘How can I effectively express 
my Christian love, thus presenting my- 
self daily as a living sacrifice?’ again 
Paul’s answer is, ‘By just these actions 
: .’” (Chester Warren Quimby in 
Tie Great Redemption, the Macmillan 
Co.) 

1. Love is morally sensitive, 12:9. As 
Moffatt translates the verse: ‘Let your 
love be the real thing, with a loathing 
for evil and a bent for what is good.” 
This verse helps to make it clear that 
‘love in the Christian sense is not a 
romantic emotion. It is never a palpi- 
tating excitement over another person, 
least of all over someone of the op- 
posite sex. Love within the New Testa- 
ment implies ethical obligation” 
LQuimby]. It also involves ethical dis- 
crimination. The fact that we love the 
sinner does not mean that we embrace, 
or even condone his sin. True love com- 
pels us to take sides in the continual 
struggle that goes on between good and 
evil in individual lives and also in so- 
ciety. It compels us to ‘‘hate what is 
evil’’—the Greek word denotes hatred 
which is expressed as contrasted with 
hatred which is concealed—and to “‘hold 
fast to what is good.”’ 

2. Love manifests brotherly affection, 
12:10. As translated by Moffatt: ‘Put 
affection into your love for the brother- 
hood; be forward to honor one another.”’ 
Paul is speaking here of that intimate 
bond that binds the members of the 
Christian church to one another as com- 
pared with the love they cherish for all 
men. The word ‘‘tenderly affectioned” 
in the King James version and “with 
bretherly affection” in the R. S. V. are 
attempts to translate a Greek term that 
denotes affection. Paul’s idea is for the 
church to be like one big family, each 
member helping the other, standing up 
for the others, encouraging the others. 





It is an ideal that shames us and makes 
us wistful. If only our church could 
measure up to that ideal! In honor pre- 
ferring one another: The love which 
Faul wishes us to have toward our fel- 
low-Christians is marked not only by 
family affection, but also by the wish to 
see the other honored rather than him- 
self (cf. Phil. 2:3; Mt. 20:25-28). It 
recalls to our mind the shrewd obser- 
vation that there is no limit to what one 
can accomplish for Christ if he doesn’t 
care who gets the credit. 

3. Love is zealous in the service of 
Christ, 12:11. In verse 11 Paul suggests 
that a natural result of Christian love 
wiil be zeal in all our Christian duties. 
The King James Version translates the 
phrase, ‘‘Not  slothful in business,” 
which naturally suggests that we should 
be industrious in our earthly callings. 
‘lt is the word for a prosperous banker, 
an enterprising merchant, a tradesman 
who tries to make the most of his capital 
or his labor, a laboring man who has to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow 
and seeks to gain a fair day’s wage for a 
fair day’s labor.’’ This may, indeed, be 
included, but the meaning of the verse 
goes far deeper than that. In the 16th 
century, when the King James Bible was 
translated, ‘‘business’”’ was used in the 
sense of “‘busy-ness,”’ that is, activity, 
or diligence in whatever one is engaged 
in, which is the exact meaning of the 
Greek word. Zeal is the best modern 
equivalent. So Moffatt translates the 
verse: ‘‘Never let your zeal flag; main- 
tain the spiritual glow, serve the Lord.” 
The three phrases are closely united, re- 
ferring to the outward, the inward, and 
the Christ-ward manifestations of our 
service. The verse might be para- 
phrased: ‘‘Do good diligently, be good 
enthusiastically, and let all your serv- 
ice be for the Lord.’”’ The last phrase 
describes the supreme motive of the 
Christian life, and if that be present the 
inner life will be intense and the outer 
life energetic. As Lindsay DeWar puts 
it, Christian love makes people indus- 
trious and keen because they never for- 
get who it is that they are serving. 

4. Love is patient and hopeful, 12:12. 
Love enables the Christian to rejoice in 
hope-——hope of what? Hope in one’s 
own final deliverance, hope in the final 
triumph ot God’s cause. In times of 
national stress the Christian does not 
give wey to discouragement; even at the 
grave he does not sorrow as those who 
have no hope. When trial comes, or 
afilictieon of any sort, love gives him 
powers of endurance, so that he can re- 
main patient in tribulation. Love also 
enables the Christian to persevere in 
prayer. The three clauses in this verse 
are ciosely united as are the three 
clauses in vs. 11, for it is only by con- 
stant communion with God that hope is 
kept alive and that endurance is sus- 
tained. 

5. Love is generous and hospitable, 
12:13. In this verse we have two 
special applications of the law of love 
which had particular meaning for Paul’s 
day, as they do for our own: (1) shar- 
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ing one’s goods with fellow-Christians in 
need; and (2) exercising that hospitality 
which is part of the bond which knits 
together the Christian community. Hos- 
pitality was recognized as one of the 
most important of Christian duties from 


the beginning (Heb. 13:2; I Tim. 3:3; 
Titus 1:8; I Peter 4:9). There was a 
reason for it. The Christians looked 


upon themselves as a body of men scat- 
tered throughout the world, living as 
aliens among strange people, and, there- 
fore, bound together as members of a 
the brethren of one family. 
The practical realities of this idea would 
demand that whenever a Christian went 


body, as 


from one place to another, he should find 
a home among the 
town he visited. 

of such 


Christians in each 
One necessary part 
inter-communion would be the 
constant carrying out of the duties of 
hospitality. It the unity and 
strength which intercourse gave 
that formed the great 
which supported Christianity. Conditions 


was 
this 


one of forces 


have changed now. But the need of 
Christian hospitality is not altogether 
past. What do you think are the ways 


in which it should now manifest itself? 
And what are the ways in which Chris- 
tian charity should be manifested at the 
present time? 

In this 
verse Paul begins to point out how love 
will deal with certain difficult human 
relationships. It will rejoice with them 
that rejoice and them thai 
weep. Which calls for the stronger char- 


6. Love is sympathetic, 12:15. 


weep with 
acter, the rejoicing with those who re- 
joice, with 
Chrysostom, the great bishop of 
the early church, said: 


or the weeping those who 
weep? 
‘“‘Unenvious re- 
joicing with others is the more difficult, 
tor nature itself inclines us to weep with 
others.” ‘‘We 
ene has pointed out, “that it is 


may safely say,’’ some 
easier 
to sympathize with those in sorrow when 
ali goes well with oneself, than to sym- 
pathize with those with whom all goes 
well when one himself is meeting with 
difficulties in life. 
panions” is a saying that all can under- 


stand. 


“Misery loves com- 


Does misery love to see the hap- 
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others? 


piness of You are growing 
poorer, let us say, and your neighbor is 
growing richer; or you are ill and weak 
and your neighbor has abounding 
lLealth; or you lose your own and your 
neighbor keeps all his. 
rejoice with him? 


Do you easily 
Yet this is the mark 
of the true Christian, not merely not 
envying, not merely hiding from him 
your unhappy looks, but actually shar- 
ing heartily in his joy.” A Christian 
will weep with those who weep. Will 
he also weep with Chinese parents who 
have lost their sons? 

7. Love is humble, 12:16. The 
James translation is misleading. It is 
rendered more accurately in the R. S. V. 
“Liye in harmony with one another; do 
not be haughty, but associate with the 
lowly; never be conceited.’’ To live har- 
moniously with not always 
easy, for many people rub us the wrong 
way; und there are always some who 
consider themselves superior to ordinary 
folk. ‘True will not allow 
their wealth or social position or intel- 
lectual distinction to destroy their fel- 
lowship with those of 


King 


others, is 


Christians 


lesser means or 
And no one who 
has love or a proper sense of values will 


ever be conceited. 


smaller endowments. 


&. Love overcomes evil with good, 
12:14, 17-21. Paul brings this part of 
his epistle to a climax by reminding us 
of what love requires regarding those 
who mistreat and abuse us. His words 
are generally plain and require little 
comment. The meaning of verse 17 is 
brought out more clearly in Moffatt’s 
translation: ‘‘Never pay back evil for 


evil to anyone; aim to be above reproach 
in the eyes of all.’’ There are times when 
a Christian must stand up to his con- 
victions At the 
same time Paul suggests that they are 
“not by their conduct unnecessarily to 
the scruples, arouse the preju- 
incur the hostility of 
More positively they are to seek 
to win men by their adherence to a code 


regardless of the cost. 


oifend 


dices, and thus 


others.”’ 


of ethics that all can approve. 
The R. S. V. 
possible, so far 


sé: “ER 
as it depends upen you, 
with all.”” Paul 
to 1ecognize there that with some men 
it wil! not be possible to live in peace. 
But not to take the 
initiative in breaking the peace. We are 
to do what we can to preserve the peace 
even in ihe face of heavy provocation. 
In no case are we to give way tc revenge. 
On the other hand, if the occasion pre- 
itself, we to minister to his 


translates verse 


tive peaceably seems 


certainly we are 


sents are 
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needs and seek to win him by love. The 
idea which lies back of the whole pas- 
sage is summed up in verse 21: ‘‘Do not 
be overcome by evil, but overcome evil 
with good.” The point is that if we 
imitate our enemy’s quarrelsomeness 
and retaliate in his own base spirit, we 
«ure ourselves defeated thereby, for he 
has forced his evil upon us; whereas if 
we meet his cruelty with kindness, his 
evi’ with our good, we may in the end 
«onvert him to better ways. 

Paul is speakine in this paragraph of 
personal relatiouships, th2 way we are 
to conduct ourselves toward our per- 
scnal enemies. Does it have application 
to international ielations? 

9. Love is the fulfillment of the law, 
{3.8-10. In his passage Paui says that 
a Christian is to pay all that he owes, 
but that there is one debt which he can 
never fully discharge, and that is the 
debt of love, a debt that we owe because 
God has first loved us, so loved us that 
he gave his only begotten Son, and be- 
cause we cannot love God in return with- 
out loving our fellow-man. 

Love fulfills the law, because it fully 
realizes the purpose of the law, which 
can never be perfectly carried out by 
mere external conformity to positive 
regulations. The law forbids any in- 
jury to a neighbor’s family, person, or 
property. The man who loves will never 
cherish any such desire or commit any 
such offense. He will even go beyond 
these prohibitions, for he will recognize 
pesitive obligations to seek his neigh- 
boi's As Hastings points out, 
“Love alone can take account of all the 


good. 


causes that occur in human life, of all 
men and their actions, all their sur- 
rounding circumstances and _ peculiari- 


ties and provide completely and suitably 
for all.”’ 


In a notable speech before the U. S. 
Seuiate, Senator J. W. Fulbright said: 


“One of the most disturbing aspects 
of this problem of ethical conduct (in 
present-day America) is the revelation 
that among so many influential people, 
inorality has become identical with 
legality Scandals in our govern- 
ment are not a new phenomenon in 
our history. What seems to be new 
about these scandals is the moral blind- 
ness or callousness which allows those 
in responsible positions to accept the 
practices which the facts reveal.” 


Senator Fulbright suggested as a par- 
tiat remedy the appointment of a com- 
mission of eminent citizens to formulate 
a code of ethical standards of conduct 
in public affairs. No doubt this would 
help. But the problem would be solved 
eveu better if Christians, who set the 
standards in business and political life, 
would seek to live up to the code which 
Paul sets forth in Romans 12 and 13. 


(Lesson Commentary based on ‘“In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons: the 
International Bible Lessons for Chris- 
tian Teaching,” copyrighted 1951 by the 
Division of Christian Education. Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A.) 
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BOOK NOTES 





THE STRUGGLE OF THE SOUL. By 
Lewis J. Sherrill. ‘The MacMillan Co., 
New York. 155 pp., $2.50. 


This material was presented first of 
all at Columbia Theological Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga., as the Smyth Lectures. 
The author has again demonstrated his 
ability as a religious educator. In this 
study he has attempted to deal with 
the religious aspect of the entire life- 
span of a person. As such it tends to 
be somewhat of . synthesis of the 
numerous studies that have been con- 
fined to a particular age-group. We 
have learned long ago that these sev- 
eral age-groups are not as clear-cut as 
some have supposed. 

The opening chapter has to do with 
the plight of the individual in the pres- 
ent world. This is pictured in terms of 
two contradictory demands. On the 
one side these days demand strength 
and maturity of character, while on the 
other side trends in civilization tend to 
produce the opposite to these demands. 

The struggle of the soul covers the 
whole life-span. In childhood the cen- 
tral problem is the emerging of individ- 
ualization; in adolescence it becomes 
that of psychological weaning. Leaving 
the world of youth the struggle for 
personal responsibility appears. Stand- 
ing in middle life the great need is for 
a mature view of both life and the uni- 
verse. From fifty years onward the 
central problem is that of simplification, 
the process of distinguishing ‘‘the more 
important from the less important.” 

In each of these five stages the author 
shows what happens as the dynamic 
self encounters God and responds either 
by outgoing faith, compromises, rejec- 
tions, and perhaps by passing on with- 
out knowing it has met God. 

In this book most of the technical 
language of religious education has been 
replaced by the language of daily ex- 
perience. It is life-centered. 

JOSEPH M. GARRISON. 

Greensboro, N. C. 


GOD’s MEN. By Pearl S. Buck. The 
John Day Co., New York. 375 pp. $3.50. 

“God’s men” they both may have 
been, but they were working at opposite 
poles to accomplish their purposes. One 
pelieved that the world could get better 
only when people were better; that peo- 
ple themselves could make a good world 
if only they were free from simple 
misery. The other thought that people 
had to be compelled from the outside; 
shaped, ordered, disciplined, told what 
to do. Which was right, the book does 
not say, but in describing the differences 
between them in method and intent the 
author holds your attention through- 
out. 

Clem Miller and William Lane were 
sons of missionaries to China about the 
turn of the century. Clem Miller’s father 
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was a free-lance faith missionary; Wil- 
liam Lane’s father held a high place in 
the Episcopal mission. The events of 
the Boxer uprising drove them from 
China, Clem’s family having been slain 
by an anti-foreigner mob. In spite of 
this he carried out with him a deep love 
for the common people and a growing 
conviction that “food is something peo- 
ple ought to have the way they have 
water and air.” William Lane and his 
family were safely out of China before 
blcodshed began, but he was left with 
a hearty distaste for the masses and a 
strong determination to wipe out his 
past humiliations by a life of selfish 
achievement. 

He achieved success through a chain of 
newspapers; Glen Miller through a chain 
of non-profit food markets and restau- 
rants. Clem dies pursuing the idea of 
a cheap, universal food as the solution 
of the world’s problems, William lives to 
wonder which was right, he or Clem. 

It is an interesting book which demon- 
strates opposing techniques by which 
strong men may, in our day and time, 
influence the destiny of untutored, hun- 
gry masses and affect the peace of the 
world. 

JAMES W. WITHERSPOON. 

Beckley, W. Va. 


THEY’RE ON THE WAY. By Samuel 
M. Shoemaker, E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York. 160 pp., $2.25. 

Out of a background of rich minis- 
terial experience, Dr. Samuel M. Shoe- 
maker presents a group of present-day 
spiritual experiences. Setting down the 
personal events of a _ representatrve 
group of men and women, using often 
direct quotations, the author shows 
clearly and forcefully that the best way 
of life is the Christian ‘“‘way.” 

JAMES E. FOGARTIE. 

Marianna, Ark. 
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